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TOMAKE THE DEADLANGUAGES VITAL 





Give your classes a full, rich background 


Help them to a realization of the glory that was Greece 
and the extent of her vast legacy to the world in art, lit- 
erature, thought, and ideals. Here is a one-volume work, 
of 948 pages, written by a scholar and teacher, which gives 
the best of the Greek spirit. Offered at the remarkable 
price of $3.50. 


OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE 


By H. R. JAMES 





Give your classes interesting reading 


Reed: JULIA. A Latin Reading Book............... $0.48 
Morton: LEGENDS OF GODS AND HEROES. ...... .60 
Sonnenschein: ORA MARITIMA............4...... .60 a 
Reed: CAMILLA. A Latin Reading Book........... .48 
Nall: THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME ............. .60 
Wilkinson: LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME....... .60 
CAESAR’S HELVETIAN WAR ..................... .48 
CAESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN................ .48 
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Meets New Latin Requirements 


Gleason’s Term of Ovid 


With Sight Readings—Revised Edition 
By CLareNce W. Gueason, A.M., Master of Greek and Latin, Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 242 pages, with notes, vocabulary, and illustrations. $1.12. 
'MHERE is a distinct advantage in using these fourteen 
stories from the Metamorphoses of Ovid as a stepping-stone 
from Caesar to Vergil. Written in an entertaining manner, 
they not only make the student acquainted with the legends 
of the gods and heroes, but also lessen the greatest gap in a 
continuous Latin course by familiarizing him with the vo- 
cabulary of Vergil in easier verse. 
Here are all but 300 of the words found in the first book 
of the Aeneid. The work contains about 2075 lines of text, 
with full notes on the text and on scansion, and a vocabulary. 
The first hundred lines are divided into feet for scansion, 
with the accents and caesuras marked. 
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“With us, the teaching of beginning Latin 


is revolutionized”. One of many comments on 


“T was a member of the committee LATIN 


which scored, beginning Latin textbooks 
in the Des Moines High Schools previous 

to the adoption of anew text. Iwas then FOR TODAY 
enthusiastic over Latin for Today and I 
have lost none of my enthusiasm after 
seven weeks of classroom use. Psycho- By MASON D. GRAY, 
logically it is a marvelous piece of work. Director of Ancient Lan- 
In interest, and in its well graded reading guages, East High and Junior 
material and variety of drill —- the High Schools, Rochester 
authors have almost accomplished the . ne Agen chadad 
impossible. With us, the teaching of and THORN PONJEN KINS, 
beginning Latin is revolutionized”. Edith Head Master, High School, 
Haines, Woodrow Wilson Junior High Malden, Mass. 


School, Des Moines, Towa. 





Catalogue price, $1.40 
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AROMAN ANSWER TO THE SALARY QUESTION! 


No class-conscious teacher would question for a 
moment the shameful inadequacy of the remuneration 
of members of his profession in any age or clime, least 
of all in the regions of Italy and Greece in the so-called 
classical period. To be sure, history does record 
the great wealth acquired by Nero’s tutor, Seneca, 
but that is not the kind of history which repeats itself. 
Indeed, when we find modern scholars debating whether 
a certain line in Horace’s Sermones (1.6.75) means 
that the pupils paid a fee of eight asses per month, or of 
one as a month for eight months, we marvel that 
teachers kept alive at all. Perhaps a few notes I have 
collected on the subject of gratuities given to ancient 
teachers will help to solve the problem. 

Suetonius (De Grammaticis 7) informs us that a 
certain rhetorician, named Gripho, who had the dis- 
tinction of teaching both Caesar and Cicero, shrewdly 
renounced all stipulated fees and depended entirely 
on the gifts of his pupils: praeterea comi facilique 
natura, nec umquam de mercedibus pactus, eoque 
plura ex liberalitate discentium consecutus. It would 
be rash indeed for any American pedagogue to throw 
himself in this way on the mercy of his victims; indeed, 
some of us must confess that we lack the prime requisite 
described in the words comz facilique natura. 

The success of Gripho’s bold tactics can be under- 
stood when we compare the happier lot of the ancient 
lawyer. Prearranged fees were prohibited by law; 
the Lex Cincia of 204 B. C., which forbade even the 
giving of presents by a client, was on the books till 
47 A. D. By that time the law had come to be so 
generally disregarded that another was substituted 
for it, which still prohibited fixed fees, but allowed 
gratuities—given after the completion of a suit—up 
to the value of 10,000 sesterces. Two striking features 
of these gifts to lawyers we shall find important for 
purposes of comparison: they were frequently, perhaps 
usually, in kind, consisting of such things as food- 
stuffs? or articles of clothing’, and they might be sent 
at the Saturnalia or on the lawyer’s birthday. Martial 
(4.46) pokes fun at a certain Sabellus who boasted of 
how he had been enriched by his ‘Christmas’ donations 
of beans, peppers, sausage, etc. But we get another 
view of the matter from Martial’s lines on a lawyer 
turned farmer (12.72.5-6): 

Frumentum, milium, tisanamque fabamque solebas 

vendere pragmaticus, nunc emis agricola, 
We even read that lawyers’ wives were multi cibi, fond 
of the pleasures of the table’. 





IThis paper was read at The Twenty-first Annual Meeting “ The 

Chassical Reeeciation of the Atlantic States, held at The George 
| cael University, Washington, D. C . May 6-7, 1927. 

*Compare Persius 3.73-76; Juvenal 7. 118-122. 

‘Compare Martial 10.87 (a birthday poem, in which Martial 
enumerates the presents which, he hopes, his friend will receive). 

‘Fronto, Epistulae 2.9. 2. 
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The ordinary school-teacher, without the social 
prestige of the causidicus, and with less acceptable 
wares to offer to the public, charged such fees as cut- 
throat competition permitted, prayed to Minerva for a 
fair-sized School, and to Mercury for supplementary 
gifts from his pupils. 

Though the position of the private tutor was not in 
many respects comparable with that of the teacher of a 
School, the relation between gifts and fees may perhaps 
be reflected in Lucian’s account of the haggling which 
might go on between a pater familias and a prospective 
family tutor (De Mercede Conductis 19): 

‘State for yourself what <salary> you wish, good 
friend, keeping in mind what it will be natural for me to 
give at the annual festivals. For I will certainly not 
forget them, even though no provision is made for 
them in our agreement. You know there are many 
such occasions during the year’. 

Lucian, of course, is making a sad story of the pro- 
fessor’s experience, in which the sequel relates how 
completely his fond hopes were shattered. 

The most important season of the year for a teacher 

was the Quinquatrus, which, Ovid tells us, brought him 
new pupils®>, Macrobius® gives us the further infor- 
mation that it brought in the final installment of 
the year’s salary: ‘In this month they used to make 
the final payment to teachers <mercedes exsolvebant 
magistris> which the end of the year made due’. 
But, apparently as something distinct from this 
receipt of a part of his fees, the teacher received at 
this time a special gift called the Minerval or Minervale 
munus, perhaps more in the nature of a matriculation 
fee. Varro (Res Rusticae 3.2.18) supplies our first 
reference to the custom: 
‘Axius writes, ‘‘My good Merula, please accept me as a 
pupil in sheep raising”. ‘‘All right’, he replies; ‘‘I’ll 
start as soon as you promise me a Minerval, that is, a 
dinner’ ’’. 

The name of this gift implies that it was originally 
associated with Minerva, and in fact Tertullian informs 
us that it was intended for an offering to the goddess, 
to be made by the teacher (De Idololatria 10): Ipsam 
primam novi discipuli stipem Minervae et honori et 
nomini consecrat. The word is therefore comparable 
with Janual, an offering to Janus, and the gift itself 
with other presents intended for use in the fulfilment 
of religious obligations, such as the incense distributed 
at the Saturnalia’, and the soleria expected by persons 
who were recovering from sickness’. Very possibly 
Juvenal refers to a gift of this sort when he speaks 

5Ovid, Fasti 3. 829-830. 

®Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.12. 7. Compare Juvenal 7. 242-243: 
“‘Haec"’, inquit, “‘curas, et cum se verterit annus, accipe victori 

yopulus quod postulat aurum”. W. H. Becker, Gallus, Oder 
émische Scenen aus der Zeit Augustus, 2.87 (in revised edition 
by H. Géll, Berlin, Calvary, 1880), takes this as a - ~~~ gga toa 
pro rosed gift rather than to a stipulation of a fixed salary. 
See e. g. Martial 1.111.4, 13. 4. 


See Juvenal 12, passim, for an account of such vota, especially as 
offered ‘in behalf of the rich and the childless. 
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of a child as worshipping Minerva with a single as®: 


Eloquium ac famam Demosthenis aut Ciceronis 
incipit optare et totis Quinquatribus optat, 
quisquis adhuc uno parcam colit asse Minervam. 


‘The child who as yet only worships his frugal Minerva 
<parcam...Minervam> with a single as starts to pray 
for the eloquence of a Cicero or a Demosthenes, and 
prays right through the Quinquatrus’. 


The passage is subject to various interpretations, the 
most plausible of which seems to be that the child 
makes a petty gift to his teacher, which is called an 
offering to Minerva because of its name, and because— 
theoretically—it was intended for an act of worship, 
performed at second hand by its recipient. It is to be 
hoped that the teacher had enough common sense to 
divert such contributions to the sordid, worldly purpose 
of keeping himself alive!®. 

Money was not the only form assumed by the 
Minerval. Lucian tells us that the private tutor’s 
hopes might be rudely dashed by the receipt of an old 
cloak at the season of the Quinquatrus or the Satur- 
nalia". Indeed, the custom of making gifts in kind to 
lawyers, as well as the payment of salaries in grain, oil, 
etc., should put us on our guard against assuming 
that any gift is in the form of money unless there is 
specific evidence to that effect in each case. 

Fortunately for the pedagogue, the ancients did not 
restrict their giving to one festival, or even to two 
festivals. Tertullian’? mentions the first of January, 
the Septimontium, and the Caristia, in addition to the 
Quinquatrus and the Saturnalia: 


...It is also necessary for teachers to observe their 
holidays and festivals, since on them they reckon up 
their incomes....The first fee of the new pupil <the 
teacher> dedicates to the honor and glory of Minerva; 
in addition, he must collect sitrenae, and exact honoraria 
at the Septimontium"™, the Saturnalia, and the Ca- 
ristia’. 

St. Jerome, writing about two centuries later, gives a 
similar account of the custom of remunerating teachers 


®*Juvenal 10.114-116. Friedlander and Duff, in their notes on 
this passage, accept the scholiast’s explanation of parvam. 
Minervam as vilioris pretii fictile Minervae signum. So too does 
Hugo Blimner, Die Rémischen Privataltertimer, 316, note 2 
(Beck, Munich, 1911). Mayor, in his note on the passage, and 
Becker 2.86 (see above, note 6) interpret the line as a reference 
to the Minerval. 

<It seems to me that the editors have made unnecessary diffi- 
culty over this passage. To my mind uno... .asse in effect = parca 
pecunia ( ‘saving money’, i.e. ‘saved money’, ‘money niggardly 
expended’: note the juxtaposition of kindred ideas in uno parcam): 
the sense, then, is, simply, ‘the lad who, with economical pay- 
ments, is courting an economical Minerva’. The lad (or the lad’s 
father) saves his money, is economical; Minerva, too, in her turn, is 
economical, saving of her gifts to the lad. The line is thus a fine 
description of a lad in the lowest grade of the elementary school. 
My interpretation is, I think, strongly supported by the very 
next verse: guem sequilur custos angustae vernula capsae. The lad 
has few books as yet: hence he needs only a little box for them 
(note the diminutive capsula). The father practices economy also 
in the matter of the custos! (Juvenal says vernula, —oe- 


>. K.> 

As Martial (12.56) gives us to understand, the habitual invalid 
profited by the soteria his friends sent on the frequent occasions 
of his recovery. 

De Mercede Conductis 37. 

2De Idololatria 10. This work was written about 210 A.D. 

This is, so far as I have been able to discover, the only reference 
to private giving on this day. For the distributions at public 
games at this festival see G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
230-231. 

4This is almost certainly a reference to the Saturnalia, although 
Tomaschek, in Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Wien, 60 (1869), 360-362, connects it with the Brumalia, Novem- 
ber 4. <I may refer here to a dissertation, by Dr. John R. Craw- 
at, entitled De Bruma et Brumalibus Festis, which was reviewed 
in THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 15.52-54. C. 


at special holiday seasons, with the difference that he 
speaks from the point of view of the student’s father's: 
.Let bishops and elders read this, who have their 
sons educated in pagan literature, and make them read 
comedies and sing the disgraceful words of the mimes, 
when they are being educated, it may be, on Church 
funds. And what the unmarried girl or widow has 
brought to the Church treasury as a sin-offering <pro 
peccato>, or some poor man, pouring forth all his 
worldly goods, this money, paid as a New Year's 
strena or a Saturnalian sportula or a Minerval, is spent 
by the professor for household expenses, for the support 
of pagan temples, or for the satisfaction of his foul 
lusts’. 
The three festivals mentioned, the Calends, the Satur- 
nalia, and the Quinquatrus, are probably to be under- 
stood as those of greatest importance for members 
of the teaching profession from the time of Ovid till 
the fifth century. 

Let us consider for a moment the form assumed by 
these various donations. The Saturnalicia sportula 
probably consisted of money. On the other hand, 
we have noticed Lucian’s account of a pedagogue’s 
receiving an old cloak at that season. Tertullian 
speaks of a honorarium (consisting of cash?). As 
to the profits which accrued at the first of the year, 
we can fortunately go beyond our two Christian 
writers’ general references to strenae to two passages 
from Libanius (I, page 259, IV, page 1055) which 
indicate clearly that the teacher might expect either 
fruit or money. These two forms of donation, inci- 
dentally, were the commonest New Year's gifts, as we 
learn from the representations on the lamps manu- 
factured for use at this season!®, as well as from earlier 
literary references!?. At all these festival seasons 
there seems to have been no fixed custom in the treat- 
ment of teachers, except that they should be remem- 
bered generously. 

One important feature of the passage quoted from 
St. Jerome is that it contains no implication that the 
pupil paid out anything in regular fees. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the teachers received part 
of their remuneration from the municipalities!’. In the 
fourth century a scale of salaries was established, by 
imperial decree, for the ‘professors’ in the larger towns 
of the Empire, though the funds did not come from 
the central government. However, the Emperors did 
see the advantage of keeping the staffs of these ‘State 
Universities’ materially indebted to themselves; so 
they too made a contribution to the teachers’ incomes, 
which took the form of gifts. Accordingly we find 
one of Ausonius’s letters, addressed to a certain Ursulus 
of Tréves, written to accompany an imperial New 
Year’s gift of six Philippi’. This gentleman, as a 
Latin grammarian, received a regular salary of twenty 
annonae (an annona was the allowance of grain, wine, 
oil, meat, etc., given to a common soldier). We may 
presume that his students ‘remembered’ him at various 
festival seasons; and his ‘lord and master’ helped out 

14Commentarius in Ephesios 3.6 (Patrologia Latina 26. 540). 

Compare e. g. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 15.6,196- 
6, 219; C. A. Bétiger, Kleine Schriften, 3.319, Tab. IV. 

Ovid, Fasti 1. 183-190; Martial 8. 33.11-12. 


18Epistle 13, Ausonius wrote this letter between 375 and 378 
A.D., when he was quaestor. 
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at least once during the year. We need not try to 
estimate the total income of such a ‘professor’, but 
we may safely conclude that the wolf was not im- 


mediately outside his door. 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
LANCASTER, PENN. 


S. L. MOHLER 





VERGIL, AENEID 5.2 


The opening verses of Aeneid 5 run as follows: 


Interea medium Aeneas iam classe tenebat, 

certus iter, fluctusque atros Aquilone secabat, 

moenia respiciens, quae iam infelicis Elissae 

collucent flammis. 

In his note on Agquilone, 2, Professor Knapp writes, 
“Snconsistent with iv. 562”’. 

The question is, of course, geographical. For some 
time I have been reading and rereading the Aeneid 
in the light of what little I have been able to learn 
about Mediterranean geography (climate and con- 
tour); this approach adds point and meaning to many 
passages in the poem 

I am assuming that the departure from Carthage 
took place in winter. This assumption has, I know, 
been controverted. For instance, in The Classical 
Journal 21.615-624 (May, 1926) Professor Franklin H. 
Potter maintains that the stay of Aeneas at Carthage 
was a brief summer visit. Later I will mention the 
strong (and, it seems to me, conclusive) reasons against 
that theory. 

Carthage and Sicily are in the region of typical 
‘Mediterranean’ climate—green winters and brown 
summers, winter rains and summer drought, warm 
winters and hot summers. The winter wind régime is 
that of the changeable ‘Prevailing Westerlies’, all 
littered up with ‘Highs and Lows’; in summer the 
winds are, as Mr. Kendrew puts it?, ‘‘meteorologically 
and climatologically an extension of the trade winds”’. 
This means that the summer winds are fairly constant 
in direction (north or northeast), though varying in 
speed, but that in winter there is constant change 
in direction and speed. All through the winter there 
would be, to the north of Carthage, a constant suc- 
cession of Highs and Lows, traveling from West to 
East. The wind blowing spirally inward to the center 
of a Low would at Carthage be approximately a south 
wind. If the Low were of slight intensity, the wind 
would be very gentle. Zephyros audis spirare secundos 
(4.562) is an ideal description of such a wind. As 
the High followed the passing Low, the wind would 
change and come from the Northwest, and would 
bring cold and ultimately clear weather; but there 
would be a transition stage whose length and intensity 

High’ and ‘Low’ are terms commonly used to denote the areas of 
selatively high and low barometric pressure whose By is a 
controlling factor in the climates of middle latitudes. The direction 
of mov ement of these formations is, roughly speaking, from West 
to East; air currents flow, with ever-varying intensity, spirally 
outward from the center of a ‘High’ and spirally inward towards 
the center of a ‘Low’, thus producing an endless succession of 

nges of weather. "Regions which have the ‘Mediterranean’ 
type of climate are in winter under the régime of these formations 
but in-summer are under the régime of the 1elatively constant 
tradewinds. 

%W. G. Kendrew, The Climates of the C ontinents (Oxford, at the 


Clarendon Press, 1922, reprinted as ‘‘Revised Edition”, 1927). 
This is the standard work in English on the subject. 


would depend upon the intensity of the High. The 
first part of the transition stage is indicated by the 
words fluctus...atros Aqutlone (5.2), the next part 
by the words in nubem cogitur aer (20). A meteorologist 
could hardly have chosen a better description. In the 
case of a High of great intensity, there would be a 
period of gathering cloudiness with sharp lashing rain. 
I have long been familiar with this phenomenon here, 
although here Aquilo comes to us across a continent 
and then is filtered through some seventy miles of 
mountains, whereas to Aeneas Aquilo came across a 
wide stretch of sea, and the additional moisture would 
naturally prolong the transition stage. But that the 
storm was only a transition stage was indicated by the 
fact that Acestes recognized his friends at a distance. 

In this connection it may perhaps be worth while to 
notice the two appearances of Mercury. Aeneas, 
traveling on a divinely appointed mission, but with 
vague and flickering guidance, was, while at Carthage, 
waiting (as he had often before waited) for some 
further guidance. The popular impression that he was 
‘halting between love and duty’ seems to have been a 
good deal overworked; one finds it everywhere except 
in the Aeneid’. The guidance comes with Mercury’s 
message. The message, as given by Jupiter, was 
emphatic enough; the ‘sum and substance’ of it was ‘Tell 
him to sail’, With great accuracy Mercury gives 
all the message except the ‘sum and substance’; he 
omits the emphatic Naviget. Aeneas did not need that; 
he began vigorously pushing preparations for departure. 
The second appearance of Mercury (whether real or 
phantom) was not an attempt to get action out of a 
dilatory hero; Aeneas was already certus eundi and (as 
is suggested by 4.555) was expecting to start in the 
morning. One gets the impression that the second 
appearance of Mercury was closely connected with 
the coming change of weather. 


In regard to the time of the year this may be said. 
In The Classical Journal 21.623 Professor Potter 
mentions nemora frondea (1.191) and fusit per herbam 
(1.214) as indications of summer. But fust per herbam 
suggests winter, not summer; the winters are warm 
enough for grass, the summers are too dry. The words 
nemora frondea do not afford any clear indication ofseas- 
on in the region of evergreen trees (nor do the words 
frondentis remos, mentioned in the same article). 
That ‘‘The fateful storm was rain, not snow” (623), 
also fails to mark the season; in Tunis the normal 
mean temperature of January (the coldest month) 
is 50 F. The green herbs of 4.514 (mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Potter as suggesting summer) are indications of 
winter. The statement that ‘‘The Zephyros secundos 
of <4.> 562 suggest summer” is a mistake; the sentence 
is a good description of a typical winter phenomenon. 
To say, ‘‘Aeneas is represented as sleeping in his ship 
(554), a circumstance hardly to be expected in winter”’ 
(623), is to underrate the hardiness of the Trojans, 
and also to underrate the warmth of a Carthaginian 


winter. 
<This last clause sounds well. But it is, to my and, ae true. 
. K.>. 
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Among the indications of winter, the following may 
be mentioned. ; 

The storm of Book 1 is a typical winter storm (notice 
1.88-89; the typical summer storm is accompanied by 
a clear sky)‘. 

The song of Iopas (1.742—746) loses half its point if 
the setting were any time other than early winter. 

Anna's advice (4.51-53) seems to mean that plausible 
reasons for Aeneas’s stay in Carthage could be found 
in the time of the year. That indicates winter. 

IV. 193-194 implies winter. This passage cannot be 
lightly dismissed, with Professor Potter(622),as ‘‘the wild 
exaggerations of a gossiping fiend’’. Meticulous accuracy 
is, of course, not characteristic of Fama. But the words 
pariter facta atque infecta canebat do not mean that 
there was no truth in what she said; they do indicate a 
casual indifference to truth, a willingness to put the 
worst construction on recognized facts. Aeneas was 
in Carthage; he was seen in Dido’s company. All that 
Fama had to do was to mention these facts and put 
the worst construction on them. There would have 
been no point in saying ‘winter’ if the time were sum- 
mer. Quam longa (implying the whole winter) may 
have been an exaggeration: Aeneas may have spent 
only part of the winter with Dido; but exaggeration 
implies a substratum of fact. Incidentally, it may be 
pointed out that, even if the evil construction sug- 
gested by Gossip were true, Gossip would not thereby 
be justified if she did not know for certain that it was 
true. It has long seemed to me that the poet’s meaning 
in the Fama passage is that the deadly sin of gossip 
consists not necessarily in telling injurious lies, but in 
making injurious statements without knowing them 
to be true. 

4.309 loses its point if the time were not winter. 

Almost any one of these passages might be ex- 
plained away; but their cumulative weight appears 
to be almost irresistible. The poet seems to have in- 
tended to bring his hero to Carthage in the early 
winter, and to have taken him away before the winter 
ended. 


HiGuH SCHOOL, 


HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA T, W. VALENTINE 





REVIEWS 


Alcamenes! and the Establishment of the Classical 
Type in Greek Art. By Sir Charles Walston (Wald- 
stein). Cambridge: at the University Press (1926). 
Pp. xx + 254. 24 Plates. 

This review was undertaken, and in part com- 
pleted, before Sir Charles Walston’s death. It is a 
cause of sincere regret that such a review has to be 
published when he can no longer answer it. 

As its double title indicates, the book deals with two 
subjects, the establishment of the classical type in 
Greek art and the art and works of Alcamenes. Prob- 
ably few persons, if any, will question the author’s 
contention that the classical type was established be- 

‘The words ater...turbo (1.511) are another indication that the 
storm was of the winter type. An interesting account of the types 
of Mediterranean storms is given in Kendrew, 238. 


1In this review the Greek proper names will be apelt exactly 
as they appear in the book. 


tween 480 and 450 B. C.; and most persons will agree 
with his conclusion (72) that in the great period of art 
in Attica there were ‘“‘two main types: the purely 
Attic and the Argive-Attic...”, though some may 
object to the term used to designate the second. In all 
probability, however, relatively few will be willing to 
accept his dictum ( the word ‘‘dictum’’ is used de- 
liberately) that the ‘‘purely Attic” type is Alcamenean, 
or to follow him in most of his attempts to identify 
works by Alcamenes?. 

The author’s whole treatment of that sculptor 
rests upon the assumption that the statement of 
Pausanias (5.10.8) that Alcamenes made the West 
Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia is true. 
With few exceptions modern critics have rejected this 
statement, and Sir Charles Walston’s elaborate argu- 
ment for its acceptance (75-99) is far from convincing. 
Nor has he helped his case by his slovenly and unscholar- 
ly handling of the evidence. An astounding instance of 
carelessness occurs on page 95, where, in speaking of the 
inscription which, according to Pausanias, was on 
the golden shield, the author says: ‘...The only 
slight mistake that he <Pausanias> makes in his 
transcription is, that he gives the genitive for the 
dative in one word, rod rod€uov, instead of r@ wodeug 
<sic!> ..."’ As a matter of fact the Attic genitive, 
Tov modguov, occurs in the inscription, while Pausanias 
gives, not the dative, but the Doric genitive, rd modu. 
The author’s error is the more inexplicable because he 
refers to the note by Hitzig and Blumner, in which 
the facts are correctly stated. 

The same carelessness is shown elsewhere and at 
times results in a similar misstatement of fact. As 
examples the following may be cited. 

Page 40, note 1.—Lechat’s reconstruction of Myron’s 
Discobolus is stated to be ‘‘composed. . .of the earliest 
extant replicas in marble and in bronze. (Castel 
Porziano and Palazzo Lancelotti.)’’ It will interest 
many to learn of the existence of a bronze replica! 

61.—xardypaga is said to mean ‘‘the proper rendering 
of the profile view of the eye’. For this statement 
there is no warrant. 

145.—‘‘Scopas again is specially mentioned as 
the sculptor of the pedimental groups of the Athena 
Alea at Tegea...’’ But in the passage of Pausanias 
referred to (9.11.6) Scopas is named only as the ar- 
chitect of the temple. 

2The contents of the main part of the book are as follows: Part 
I (1-72): I. The Classical Type. Introduction (1-2); II. Per- 
sistence of Greek Thought: Rationalism and Idealism in their 
Relation to the Establishment of the Classical Type (3-11); III. 
Persistence of Greek Art. Naturalism and Idealism. The Es- 
tablishment of the Classical Type in the Human Body and Face 
(12-19); IV. The Treatment of the Nude Male Body in the Evo- 
lution of the Classical Type (20-41); V. The Facial Angle (42-59); 
Vv The Treatment of the Eye (60-72). i 

Part II (73—147): I. Alcamenes and the Credibility of Pausanias 
(73-09); II. The Sculptures of Olympia. Paionios and the Eastern 
Pediment of the Temple of Zeus (100-120) ; III. Alcamenes and the 
Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus (121- 147). 

Part III (149-225): I. General Survey of the Life and Works 
of Alcamenes (149-152); II. The Hermes Propylaios (153-157); III. 
The Gold and Ivory Dionysos i in his Temple at Athens (158-167); 
IV. The Alcamenean Athena-type, the so-called ‘‘Lemnian Athena” 
of Phidies (168-200): The Aphrodite of Alceamenes (201-211); VI. 
The Encrinomenos of Alcamenes (212-215); VII. The Herakles of 
Alcamenes (216); VIII. Alcamenean and Phidian Sculptures and 
Recent Discoveries (217-225); Conclusion (226-227); Appendix, 
on “The Argive style of Polycleitan sculpture illustrated by the dis- 


coveries from excavations at the Argive Heraeum” (229-247); 
Index (249-254). 
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157.—The statement that ‘‘even. ..the bird’’ on the 
sima of the Argive Heraeum is found in the framework 
of the north door of the Erechtheum is absolutely false. 

186.—The slabs of the Mantinea Basis are said to 
have been ‘‘definitely ascribed by Pausanias to Prax- 
iteles...’’, although the translation of the passage 
from Pausanias (8.9.1), which is given, shows that 
such was not the case. 

202.—The name of the painter who collaborated 
with Praxiteles in the tinting of his statues is given as 
“Nikosthenes”’ instead of ‘Nikias’. 


203.—The statement, ‘‘...On the red-figured vases 
actually signed by Euphronios there are reclining nude 
figures...’’, certainly implies that, contrary to the 


actual facts, such figures occur on more than one of his 
signed vases. 

223.—The marble Zeus head from Cyrene ‘‘presents 
to us a later, and much modified, copy of the famous 
gold and ivory statue of Phidias at Olympia, both 
of which were reproduced side by side in The Times 
and the Illustrated London News’’. Comment seems 
unnecessary. 

To this same carelessness we should perhaps attribute 
the mention, without qualification, on page 198 of 
Praxiteles as ‘‘the son of Kephisodotos’’, and on pages 
230 and 232 of Polycleitos as ‘‘the son.. .of Ageladas”’. 

Equally annoying, though less objectionable, since 
the reader has all the evidence before him and can 
form his own opinion, is the author’s habit of stating 
as ‘‘probable’’ or ‘‘certain’’ conclusions for which the 
evidence cited is quite inadequate. A good illus- 
tration will be found on page 94, where, after quoting 
from Pausanias (5.10.1) the statement ‘‘From of 
old the sacred grove (alsos) of Zeus has been called 
Altis, through a corruption of the word for grove...”, 
he continues: 

In his note on this passage (III, p. 489) Sir James 
Frazer thinks that ‘‘Pausanias’s explanation of the 
name Altis as only another form of the Greek word 
alsos (sacred grove) seems to be correct”’. 

This critical remark of Pausanias is thus proved to be 

accurate; which, it may be pointed out, in questions of 
etymology is a rare occurrence of even the most exact 
of ancient writers. 
Other illustrations of the same thing will be found in 
the first sentence on page 41, in note I on page g2, 
in the last sentence on page 98, in the last paragraph on 
page 143, in the second sentence of the second para- 
graph on page 144, in the last sentence of the first 
paragraph on page 167, and in note 2 on page 193. 

No evidence whatsoever is cited in proof of the state- 
ment on page 150 that the ‘“‘blonde Jtingling’’ at 
Athens ‘‘in all probability was part of a pedimental 
group...’’, or of the statements made in the opening 
sentences of the first and second paragraphs on page 
180. It would be interesting to learn by whom the 
“careful study, understanding, and clear rendering in 
his art of all that concerned ‘symmetry’ and ‘rhythm’ 
in the attitude of human figures... .was acknowledged 
as one of the achievements and characteristics of 
Alcamenes...’’ (214). The statement in the first 
paragraph on page 215 is certainly not warranted 


” 





by the facts. Another striking example of the mental. 
processes of our author occurs on page 197, where he 
deduces from the fact that in Pausanias (8.8.1) ‘‘the 
life of Praxiteles is defined as having fallen ‘in the third 
generation after Alcamenes’...” the conclusion that 
‘it appears to me highly probable, if not certain, that 
he also wished to indicate a closer relationship between 
the two artists, either in character and style or even a 
more personal relationship or consanguinity...” 
The statement at the top of page 152 should also be 
read in this connection. For the author’s use on page 
105 of the old restoration of the Aegina pediment, with- 
out any mention of the later by Furtwangler, it is 
difficult to find any explanation except the obvious 
fact that the latter would not have fitted into his 
argument. 

In his attribution of various statues to Alcamenes 
our author lays great stress upon the evidence offered 
by the facial angles of the heads when seen in profile, 
which he regards as one of the essential characteristics 
of his ‘‘Attic-Alcamenean type” (see e.g. page 58). 
Yet in many instances he fails to give in his illustra- 
tions any profile view of the heads under discussion, 
and in other cases uses profile views taken from differ- 
ent angles, a fact which naturally renders them worth- 
less for accurate comparison. In this latter con- 
nection attention is called particularly to the illus- 
trations on pages 172 and 209. On page 157 the 
author states that the Caryatids of the Erechtheum 
‘distinctly reproduce the facial angle of the Argive- 
Attic type (as in the Hera head from the Argive He- 
raeum...) and not that of the Pergamenean Hermes” 
(of the latter he gives no illustration). A careful com- 
parison of profile views of the Hera and the Hermes 
heads fails to show any essential difference in the facial 
angle. Again on page 173 the author speaks of the close 
identity of type and style between a marble head in 
Berlin, attributed to Alcamenes by Furtwangler, 
and the Bologna head, and refers for confirmation to a 
comparison of the profile views of the two heads, al- 
though in none of his illustrations does he give a true 
profile view of the Bologna head. As a matter of fact, 
if profile views of the two heads be placed side by side, 
even an untrained eye will realize that not only is the 
upper lip of the Berlin head much the shorter, but 
that the two heads show striking differences in the gen- 
eral shape of the skull, the shape of the chin, and 
the angle of the nose and the forehead. 

In addition to the unscholarly carelessness and lack of 
scientific accuracy which mar the book, the author's 
treatment of the Olympian pediments (106-143) 
would seem to indicate that he too was ‘‘devoid of the 
faculty of eye to discover the artistic character of style 
in works of art...”, a thing which on page 230 he 
deprecates in other scholars. It is difficult to believe 
that any scholar possessing this faculty could insist, as 
he does, especially on pages 111-117, that the ‘‘avoid- 
ance of sharpness’’ and “the desire for smoother, 
softer, and more rounded surface-forms”’ in the render- 
ing of both nude and drapery are characteristic of 
the Olympia sculptures as compared with the Par- 
thenon pediments. 
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Typographical errors are few. The spelling of 


““Philakopi” on page 35 may be one, but it is difficult to 


explain ‘‘Alemyonidae” on page 145 in that way. In- 
consistencies in the treatment of Greek proper names 
seem unavoidable, but a protest must be entered 
against such a hybrid form as ‘‘Polycleitos”’ and against 
the use of ‘‘Calamis” on page 89 but of ‘‘Kalamis”’ 
on pages 126 and 145. Theuseof the obsolete ‘‘gymnic’”’ 
(“‘gymnic games”) on page 22 and of ‘‘chiasmotic’’ in 
the footnote on page 105 (‘‘the chiasmotic presen- 
tation’’) must be criticized. 

Careless writing is at times in evidence, as on page 73 
in the sentence: “It has often been maintained that 
the difference between the more typically Attic type is 
Ionic in character, while the Argive type is more 
Doric’. At the top of page 194 ‘of the drapery’, or 
some similar phrase, should be added after ‘‘arrange- 
ment’. In some cases sentences are so carelessly 
constructed as to obscure the meaning, as in the 
sentence on page 114 beginning ‘‘Moreover, as we have 
maintained above...’’, or in the one on page II5 
beginning ‘‘Now, when it is borne in mind...’’ Final- 
ly, though its meaning is perhaps clear, the sentence in 
the footnote on page 202, ‘‘One has frequently found 
that they <i.e. the hordes of later invaders> wrenched 
iron clubs out of building stones’’ is rather surprising, 
to say the least. 


CocumBiA UNIVERSITY CLARENCE H. YounG 





Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting. By 
Ernst Pfuhl. Translated by J. D. Beazley. London: 
Chatto and Windus; New York: The Macmillan 
Company (1926). Pp. viii + 150 + 126. 160 
Plates. 

As we are warned in the Preface, this book is not a 
scientific treatise; it ‘‘is intended neither as a guide to 
the study of vases nor as a history of Greek painting”’. 
It is merely a collection of masterpieces of Greek 
painting and drawing with a descriptive commentary. 
The plates are on the whole satisfactory and the 
subjects have been in the main well chosen, though to 
the ordinary reader some will scarcely seem to deserve 
the title of ‘‘masterpieces’’. In the letter-press a 
simpler diction, instead of the grandiose style adopted, 
would have been a distinct improvement. The author 
would also have carried more conviction, if he 
had been more sparing in his use of superlatives in his 
descriptions. To the layman his praise of many of 
the works illustrated is sure to seem exaggerated and at 
times unwarranted. Finally, in view of our relatively 
slight knowledge of Greek painting, it is more than 
questionable whether the author’s attempt to prove 
direct influence of what he calls ‘‘monumental painting’”’ 
in most of the vase-paintings, mosaics, frescoes, etc., 
reproduced is justifiable. 

On page 48 ‘‘Fig. 49”’ (on the margin) should be 
‘Fig. 47’, and on page 66 ‘‘Figs. 84-87" should be 
‘Figs. 84-97’. The bracketing of the marginal refer- 
ences to show that the pictures are at that point 
mentioned only, but not described, has been rather 
carelessly done. Too often the brackets have been 


omitted where they were needed, as on page 79, while 
occasionally they appear when they should have been 
omitted, as on page 56 in ‘‘(Fig. 70)”. 

CotumBIA UNIVERSITY CLARENCE H. YounG 





Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian. By 
Aubrey Gwynn. Oxford University Press: American 
Branch (1926). Pp. 260. $3.50. 

As is stated in the Preface (7), Father Aubrey 
Gwynn’s book, Roman Education from Cicero to 
Quintilian, ‘‘is, though indirectly, the result of work 
begun ten years ago for the degree of M.A. in the 
National University of Ireland’’. It is, then, the out- 
come of many years of careful reading and study 
of the sources, and thus, as one might expect, the con- 
clusions are on the whole sound and rather well docu- 
mented. By “‘rather’’ I mean that the author has, 
after all, failed to utilize several works which could and 
should have been used, and should have been included 
in his Bibliography (253-256), works which throw 
light on Roman and Greek educational ideas in their 
various stages. While, for instance, Father Gwynn 
availed himself of several articles in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, he failed to consider the article Schulen, by E, 
Ziebarth (Zweite Reihe, Dritter Band, Zweite Halfte, 
758-768) and the recent bibliography contained therein. 
Further, since nowadays the papryi yield a great deal of 
information, the services of papyrology towards the 
illustration of different phases of Roman life ought not 
to be ignored. Father Gwynn neglected this source 
entirely; he seems not to be acquainted at all with the 
dissertation of Paul Beudel, Qua Ratione Graeci Li- 
beros Docuerint, Papyris, Ostracis, Tabulis in Aegypto 
Inventis Illustratur (Mtnster, 1911). This disser- 
tation could have been advantageously consulted in 
connection with Father Gwynn's discussion (gI-100, 
and passim) of the grammatici and their schools (see 
Beudel, 37-49). 

The contents of the book are as follows: 


Preface (7-8); I. Early Roman Traditions (11-21); 
II. Greek and Roman Educational Ideals (22-33); III. 
First Greek Teachers at Rome (34-45): IV. The New 
Graeco-Roman Culture (46-58); V. Under Marius and 
Sulla (59-78): 1. Plotius Gallus and the Latini rhetores 
(59-69), 2. Cicero’s student-years (69-78); VI. The de 
Oratore (79-122): 1. Purpose of the de Oratore (79-81), 
2. The ‘artes liberales’ (82-92), 3. The schools of liter- 
ature and rhetoric (g2-100), 4. History, law, and 
philosophy (100-112), 5. Cicero’s theory of the ‘doctus 
orator’ (112-118), 6. Ciceronian ‘Flumanitas’ (118-122); 
VII. Reaction and its Causes (123-152): 1. Decline 
of the Roman aristocracy (123-134), 2. New elements 
in Roman society (134-145), 3. Education of the lower 
classes (145-152); VIII. The New Rhetoric (153-178): 
1. Virgil and Horace in the schools (153-157), 2. The 
new schools of rhetoric (158-173), 3. Rhetoric and 
philosophy (173-179); [X. Quintilian (180-241): 1. The 
‘Institutio Oratoria’ (180-189), 2. Preliminary studies 
(189-200), 3. Rhetoric: the Declamationes (200-218), 4. 
Supplementary studies (218-230), 5. Vir bonus dicendt 
perilus (230-241): X. Conclusion (242-252); Bibliog- 
raphy (253-256); Index Rerum (257-258) and Index 
Nominum (258-260). 
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Chapters I-V, which we might conveniently call 
Part [, contain very little that is new and has not been 
discussed by the author’s predecessors. The outstand- 
ing points of difference between Roman and Greek 
educational ideas and ideals are presented in a very 
clear and attractive way. Early Roman education 
was little concerned with the development of intellec- 
tual attainments; it consisted of a boy’s daily inter- 
course with his parents and of the imitation of his 
father’s conduct (17, 14). Depending, then, largely on 
tradition, home life, and example (26, 57), it was on the 
whole utilitarian, but not without ethical value. In 


contrast with this lack of system in Roman education, . 


Greek education was systematic ‘‘until the child’s 
mental and moral education <was> completed by 
enforced submission to the city laws’’ (26). In short, at 
Rome education was looked upon as a private matter, 
in Greece as a public matter (37). 

While he is discussing the schoolmasters, 
“appear as a regular feature of Greek social life’’ (28), 
Father Gwynn writes (28): 


who 


..-Achilles, the ideal type of the heroic Achaean youth, 
is the pupil of Phoenix in the Jliad, of Chiron in later 
Greek tradition; and the relation of tutor and pupil is 
evidently characteristic of early Greek feudalism.... 
This statement could be aptly illustrated by Juvenal 
7.210-212 and Seneca, Troades 830-835. The custom 
in accordance with which Roman boys brought presents 
to their masters on the feast of Minerva (30-31) 
could be further illustrated, e.g. by Juvenal 10.114—-117. 

The author then traces the influence of the Hellen- 
istic ideal of culture upon Roman education, an in- 
fluence which had far-reaching effects. First of all, 
the basic elements of this ideal, namely the study of 
literature, rhetoric, and philosophy, found acceptance 
at Rome in the second century B. C. (40-41), and, 
secondly, the traditional mos maiorum gave way to 
humanitas (57). The author makes, passim, very fine 
observations on Polybius and Isocrates, which show 
clearly that he has read them with discernment; in the 
case, however, of Isocrates I would suggest an exami- 
nation of August Burk, Die Padagogik des Isocrates 
auf Grundlage des Humanistischen Bildungsideals 
(Wurzburg, 1923). 

Chapters VI-X, which we might conveniently call 
Part II, constitute by far the most important section 
of the book. Especially noteworthy and instructive 
is the discussion of Cicero’s educational theories as out- 
lined in his De Oratore. Among constructive sug- 
gestions offered by Father Gwynn in this part the 
following may be noted. While he is treating Cicero’s 
views on history (105-109) and especially the much dis- 
cussed passage in De Oratore 2.62, Videtisne quantum 
munus sit oratoris historia?, he defends Cicero against 
modern critics whom this passage has irritated a good 
deal, and who, according to the author, misconstrued 
Cicero’s theory of historical criticism. Father Gwynn 

writes thus (107): 

'...These are startling definitions at first sight, and 
seem to cancel the value of Cicero’s more scientific 
theory. But ‘oratory’, in Cicero’s language, means 
artistic prose, not rhetoric; and the great orator’s 


theory of criticism makes nonsense only when this 
distinction is forgotten. His comparison between 
history and oratory merely expresses the common 
judgment of antiquity, that historical composition is an 
art and must be guided by an artist’s standards.... 

Chapters VII and VIII are very interesting. They 
give us a vivid sketch of the causes that brought about 
the reaction against the literary and cultural ideals of 
Cicero. The causes referred to are the decline of the 
Roman aristocracy (123-134), the new elements in 
Roman society (134-145), especially the increasingly 
large body of talented provincials whose chief character- 
istic was a passion for rhetoric (145), and the influence 
of the new schools of rhetoric, together with a cleavage 
between rhetoric and philosophy. A good deal of space 
is, of course, devoted to the two Senecas, father and 
son, and to the destructive influence of the controversta 
and the suasoria (158-179). 

The bulky chapter on Quintilian is, in my opinion, the 
best of all. It contains both a fine analysis of Quin- 
tilian’s educational ideas (which are throughout com- 
pared with those of Cicero) and a discussion of the 
Declamationes Maiores and Minores, which were 
erroneously ascribed to Quintilian. The traces of 
Seneca’s influence on the Institutio Oratoria are also 
noted. 

On the whole, Father Gwynn’s study is a good piece 
of research and displays a fine knowledge of sources, 
which is presented in a cogent and clear manner. As 
such his book may be recommended to those who 
desire a short but well written survey of Roman edu- 


cation. 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
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Selected Latin Vocabularies for Second-Year Reading, 
with Related English Words. By Stephen A. Hurl- 
but. The St. Albans Press, Washington, D. C. 
(1926). Pp. viii + 52. 50 cents. 

Mr. Hurlbut’s pamphlet, Selected Latin Vocabularies 
for Second-Year Reading, etc., contains about 400 
obligatory words for reading Caesar (Gallic War, and 
Civil Wars), and Nepos, with English meanings and 
related words, arranged (1) according to declensions, 
conjugations, etc., (2) alphabetically, and (3) in the 
order of their first appearance in the Gallic War. Some 
600 words of the first-year vocabulary are also listed for 
review. In addition there are supplementary lists of 
less important words for the three different books, and a 
brief but very thorough discussion of word-formation. 

The principles on which the words are selected seem 
somewhat complicated but quite convincing. The 
Gallic War outweighs the Civil War and Nepos in the 
proportion 3:1:1, while to words likely to be found in 
the third year some advantage is given over those of the 
fourth, and to both kinds over those rarely found in 
either. 

In preparation for tests in sight translation such a 
list is almost a necessity, not to be memorized as a work- 
ing vocabulary (which should come mainly from actual 
reading), but for testing and reviewing, and this list 
seems to me the most carefully and scientifically made, 
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and the most conveniently arranged of some four or 


five I have examined. 
THE Roxsury SCHOOL, 


CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT BERNARD M. ALLEN 





Content and Method in High-School Latin from the 
Viewpoint of Pupils and of Teachers. By Finley C. 
Grise. Published Under the Direction of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, as Contributions to Education, No. 19 (1925). 
Pp. 92. 

Dr. Grise’s dissertation, Content and Method in 
High-School Latin, etc., is based on the answers to a 
questionnaire sent out in 1923 by the Special Investi- 
gating Committee of the American Classical League, to 
be filled out by seniors in High-Schools and Academies. 
The questions covered the general subject of content 
and method, as well as the chief motives for continuing 
the study of Latin and the causes for dropping it. 
Similar questions were sent by the author to the 
teachers of the 3,600 pupils whose replies had been re- 
ceived; of these, 330 were found available. All sections 
of the country were well represented on both lists. The 
data are handled in an efficient and scholarly fashion 
and conclusions are conservatively drawn. A wide di- 
vergence is noted between what the teachers think they 
are training their pupils to do and what the pupils 
think they are doing. This indicates that many teach- 
ers have either confused ambitions with accomplish- 
ments or have failed in getting their pupils to under- 
stand what they were trying to do. Such facts and 
opinions as are presented in this booklet and in those of 
similar character must form the groundwork for any 
successful effort to improve the study of Latin. 


THE Roxeury SCHOOL, ure ba 
CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT BERNARD M. ALLEN 





CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS! 


II 
Art and Archaeology.—January, Review, favorable, by 
W. H. Worrell, of The Monastery of Epiphanius at 
Thebes [see Classical Articles, etc., under American 
Historical Review, page 40]; Review, favorable, by 
George Grant MacCurdy, of James Penrose Harland, 
Prehistoric Aigina. A History of the Island in the 
Bronze Age.—February, Review, favorable, by 
George Grant MacCurdy, of Ernst Pfuhl, Master- 
pieces of Greek Painting and Drawing, Translated by 
J. D. Beazley [see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.110]. 
—March, Recent Excavations at Corinth, T. Leslie 
Shear [nine illustrations ].—April, Classical Art from 
an Ancient Shipwreck, William Stuart Messer 
[fourteen illustrations. The shipwreck of which 
Professor Messer writes took place off the little 
rocky island of Anticyra, known to-day as Cerigotto]; 
In a Roman Villa at Zliten, Salvatore Aurigemma 
{nine illustrations]; The Archaeologist in the Field, 
William R. Berry [three illustrations. The short 
paper deals with excavations at Sardis]; Reviews, by 


1Unless it is otherwise specified, the reader should understand 
that articles listed here were published in 1927. 


H. Rushton Fairclough, of three volumes of the 
series entitled Our Debt to Greece and Rome: 
Frances G. Allinson, Satirist and Artist, J. J. Shep- 
pard, Aeschylus and Sophocles, Their Work and 
Influence, and Charles Burton Gulick, Modern 
Traits in Old Greek Life—May, Pompeii To-day, 
Guido Calza [10 illustrations]; The Parthenon of 
Nashville, Leopold and Belle Kinney Scholz [nine 
illustrations]; Review, favorable, by T. Leslie Shear, 
of E. Douglas Van Buren (Mrs. A. W. Van Buren), 
Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period; 
Review, favorable, by Eugene S. McCartney, of 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture: A History 
of Greek, Etruscan and Roman Furniture.—June, 
Frances Willey Kelsey, Arthur Stanley Riggs [with 
portrait]; Noli <Roman Naulum>: A Roman 
Fortified Seaport on the Italian Riviera, Ferdinando 
Reggiori [eleven illustrations. This article is a 
translation, from the Italian, by Augusta Woodward 
Bispham, of an article which appeared originally in 
La Vie d'Italia. The ‘‘original photographs and 
sketches by Signori Reggiori and Gandulia” are 
reproduced. In spite of the title only about five 
per cent of the article has to do with Roman times]; 
Review, favorable, by M. Rostovtzeff, of J. Car- 
copino, Etudes Romaines. La Basilique Pytha- 
goricienne de la Porte Majeure [M. Carcopino thinks 
that this so-called Basilica was a private temple 
built by T. Statilius Taurus, a contemporary of the 
Emperor Claudius, for the use of a small group of 
Pythagoreans, of whom Taurus was one].—July- 
August, Architectural Polychromy: The Greek 
Revival in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Edward 
H. Putnam [seven illustrations]; Review, favorable, 
by Allen B. West, of Michael Rostovtzeff, The 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 
and A History of the Ancient World: Volume I, 
The Orient and Greece [see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
20.219-222]; Review, unfavorable, by William K. 
Prentice, of E. L. Highbarger, The History and 
Civilization of Ancient Megara, Part I. 

Journal des Savants—August-October (1926), Les 
Fastes Consulaires et Triomphaux, Jean Costa; Les 
Fouilles Italiénnes en Tripolitaine, R. Cagnat.— 
December, Ostie Primitive, L. A. Constans.—Janu- 
ary, L’Artémis d’Ephése, G. Radet; Les Armes 
Romaines, A. Blanchet. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bulletin of the—April, A 
Greek Relief, Gisela M. A. Richter [two illustra- 
tions]|—May, Three Greek Heads, Gisela M. A. 
Richter [four illustrations ]. 

Michigan Academy of Arts, Science and Letters, 
Papers of the, Volume 7 (1926)—Acquired and 
Transmitted Characteristics in Greek Lore of 
Heredity, Eugene S. McCartney. 

New York Herald-Tribune, Book Section—January 23, 
Review, favorable, by John Jay Chapman, of Francis 
G. Allinson, Lucian, Satirist and Artist; Review, 
favorable, by Tenney Frank, of Sir Samuel Dill, 
Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. 

CHARLES KNAPP 








